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The. CEAlRplM (Burma) s I declare open the two hundred e^vA seventh-fifth 
plenary meeting of the Conference of the 5 ighte en-Nat ion Committee on Disarmament* 

Speaking as representative of Burma, I should like to welcome lilxs. i^iyrdal of 
Sv^eden and Mr* Fisher of the United States of America* I a.m sure I speak for the 
whole Committee when I say that we are glad to see them back with us and that their 
return here is an added encouragement to our work* 

Mro CBBNIK (Czechoslovakia) (translatio n from Russia^n ) i First of all, 
I should like to join you, Mr. Chairman, in welcoming the representative of Sweden, 
i/irso i^yrdal, and the representative of the United States, Mr« Fisher, who are taking 
part in our meeting. 

In a number of recent statements on the question of non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons it has rightly been pointed out tha.t a prerequisite for the achievement of 
progress in our negotiations is the elucidation of certain questions of principle. 
That is why I should like to explain once more today the point of view of the 
Czechoslovak delegation on some of these questions* I must say at once, hciwever, 
that, some of the statements which we have hea^rd recently, instead of helping to 
cl8.rify the position, have rather contributed to making the basic problems more 
obscure^ They point out far-^-f etched obscurities and are designed to divert the 
negotiations on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons into a path which cannot lead 
to our objective* 

That situation ceai be observed even in regard to such a basic question as the 
definition of the very essence of non--prol if oration, the definition of what is and 
what is not proliferation of nuclear weapons* This question was raised once again, 
for example, in the statement made by the representative of the United Kingdom, 
Lord Chalfont, 6.t the meeting of the Conomittee held on 5 July (SFDC/?V.270, pp*30 
et_S£2.. ). We consider that the answer to this question derives to a considerable 
extent from the circumstances which led to the emergence of the demand for the 
adoption of measures to prevent th^ proliferation of nuclear weapons. That demand 
was formulated some years ago when it was already obvious that in the near future 
further States would be able In various ways to acquire the capa.bility to start a 
nuclear war» The governments of a number of States then directed their attention to 
the adoption of measures for averting such a danger. 
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One of the steps that could help towards achieving that objective would be the 
adoption of effective measures to prevent the further spread of nuclear v/eaponso 
Of course J such a step Yfould not in itself signify a comprehensive solution of the 
problem of nuclear disarmament 5 it would not entirely elimin£.te all danger of an 
outbreak of nuclear war* It would, however ^ prevent the capabili-:y to start a 
nuclear war from being acquired hy still further States in addition to the existing 
nuclear Powers* i/icasures to prevent the prolif erection of nuclear vreapons would e.t the 
same time make it possible to prevent the acquisition of nuclear v/eapons by further 
States • Such proliferation would seriously complicp^te further negotiations on 
nuclear disarmament • 

The desire to prevent new States from acquiring the capability to start a 
nuclear war is, in our opinion, the basis that gave rise to the proposal for the 
adoptibn of measures to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons. At the 
meeting on 5 July Lord Chalfont said ( ibido , p<.28) that before preparing any treaty 
we should ask ourselves what we want to achieve hy it. In regard to the trea<ty 
on non-proliferation, what I have just said provides the answer to his question^ 
The.t is the basic aspect, the basic criterion which must be applied in the first place 
when drafting a treaty on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons • That is the 
light in which the two draft treaties before, the Comiiiittee must be assessed* 

The a;ppiication of this basic criterion clearly reveals the wealmesses, the 
restrictedness and the ineffectiveness of the United States draft (3lIDC/l52 and Add.l)* 
In fact,- this draft replaces the question of non-XDrol if oration of nuclear weapons 
by the question of control over nuclee.r weapons, iioreover, in the United States 
draft control is artificially restricted to the right or ahility to fire nuclear 
weapons without' the concurrent decision of 8.n existing nuclear'-weri.pon State* This 
concept was defended by the representative of the United: Kingdom, Lord Chalfont, 
in his statement of 5 July when he said: 

"Proliferation takes place if non-nuclear States acquire, either individually 
or collectively, the right or ability to use nuclear weapons by their own 
independent choice, tha,t is, without a veto by a nuclear Sta,te,'^ 
(SMDC/PV.27Q. p. 30) 
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The Czechoslovak delegation and the delegations of other States have already 
shown by many facts that such a definition of proliferation of nuclear weapons is 
inadmissibly narrow and restricted* This becomes quite clear if one compares that 
definition with what from the very first has been the basic objective of the proposals 
for the adoption of measures to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons s namely, 
to prevent further States from acquiring nuclear weapons in any form and from being able 
in any way to start a nuclear war. These possibilities are far from being exhausted 
by the right or ability to fire nuclear weapons without the concurrent decision of 
one of the existing nuclear Powers « 

The present-day situation testifies that there are a good man5^ such possibilitieSo 
Hot only a State vmich had obtained nuclear v^eapons by manufacturing them itself, 
or into whose independent national control such weapons had been transferred by one 
of the existing nuclear States, would have the capability to start a nuclear war* 
A State to which nuclear weapons had been transferred on condition that the firing 
of them was restricted by the right of ^Veto" of the aforesaid nuclear State would 
have a similar capability* The same applies in the main to a State which, through 
any form of so-ca,lled integration of nuclear armaments within the framework of 
groupings of nuclear and non-^nuclear States, obtained access to the nuclear weapons 
of an existing nuclear State, and in particular the possibility of participating in 
decisions on nuclear arming and on the use of the nuclear potentie.l of that State, 

The draft treaty submitted by the United States does not preclude the possibility 
that a non-nuclear State which had assumed an obligation under a non-'prol if oration 
treaty might start a nuclear war with the agreement or on the instructions of the 
nuclear Power which had tra-nsf erred the nuclear weapons to it, or indeed of any other 
existing nuclear State. Under the United States draft there might come about a 
situation where such so-called non-nuclear States would be able, vfith the agreement 
of their nuclear allies, to wage nuclear war against each other. It cannot be 
doubted that a non-proliferation treaty which allowed such a situation could not 
fulfil the purpose pursued by the proposal for the adoption of measures to prevent 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
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At the meeting of 23 June the representative of the Soviet Union, i.^r, Roshchin, 
pointed out that the" United States dro.ft does not preclude the possibility that 
a so-called non-nuclear State which under the United States draft he.d obtained full 
access to the nuclear weapons of one of the existing nuclear Sta^tes might obtain- 
from a third existing nuclear State its agreement to the use of those weapons 
(2NDC/PV.267, p. 6), This possibility was admitted by Lord Chalfcnt in his statement 
of 5 July* In this connexion he saids '^¥e are quite prepared to listen to 
suggestions concerning how it might be avoided.'^ ( 'i,lTDC/2Y > 2/0 ^ p ^31 ) 

The solution of this problem presents no difficulty. It is sufficient to 
assume the obligation not to transfer nuclear vreapons to non-^nuclear States^ and 
this problem will cease to exist. There would then be no need to construct 
artificially the dubious definition of control upon which the United States draft 
is based o There v;^ould be no need to include in the United States draft the concept 
of a 'Veto'% which in itself shows that this draft provides for the physical transfer 
of nuclear weapons to non^-nuclear States. 

In this connexion I should like to deal with yet another point. The Western 
delegations claim in our negotiations that in transferring nuclear vT-eapons the 
United States does not intend to rely solely upon the right of ''veto's but that it 
also has at its disposal other guarantees in the form of various locks which would 
make it impossible to use United States nuclear v/eapons without the decision of 
the President of the United States of ixi'aerica« It has already been pointed out 
in the debate that a non-proliferation treaty cannot rely on the existence of certain 
locks. The very fact that it is necessary to mention these locks and to mount them 
on the nuclear v/eapons which would be transferred to non-nuclear States is further 
proof that the United States dreift provides for the physical transfer ^ the prolif erection , 
of nuclear weeponsc At the same time this goes to show the unreliability of the 
so-called *Veto" on which the authors of the draft rely- 

I/ioreover^ just as the right of ''veto'^ is unreliable, the claim about locks is 
also completely unconvincing. By v/ay of illustration I should like to quote just 
one instance which shows how unreliable these locks are. Last autumn the United 
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States press published some interesting information in this regard. For example^ 
on 27 November The New York Times published an article by Mr* John Finney which 
mentions among other things that in the late 1950* s, when negotiations v/ere being 
conducted on the acquisition of United States nuclear weapons hy the Western allies 
of the United States in NATO — and here I quote the article ™ 
( continued in B nglish) 

"Administration officials gave the impression in public testimony that the 
warheads would be kept in a separate iunerican stockpile and only turned over in 
the event of war. But as the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
quickly discovered, the Defense Department had gone a step further by actually 
mounting the Y^eapons on allied planes. It also discovered that the i^-nerican 
controls over the weapons, both on the pla^nes and in the separe^te stockpiles, 
at times existed more in principle than in fact." 
(continued in Russian) 

let now the United States delegation is again trying to persue^de us that 
United States control over nuclear weapons would be flawless and that the functioning 
of the locks would be completely reliable. But who Cc^n guarantee that, af ter o- 
certain time has elapsed, some committee of the United States Sena-te will not once 
agedn find that United States control over the nuclear weapons tre.nsf erred to 
non-nuclear States v/ithin the framework of NATO exists more in principle than in fact? 

On a f ounda^tion as shaJ:^ as that suggested to us by the delegations of the 
States members of NATO in the form of the United Sto^tes draft treaty, it is impossible 
to reach eigreement on an acceptable, really effective treaty on non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons which would meet the criteria that must be set for a treaty of this 
sort. The need to refer to the right of "veto" and certain locks, as has already 
been pointed out here, serves in fact merely to confirm that the United States draft 
does not preclude the proliferation of nuclear weapons but, on the contrary, is 
directly designed to allow for the physical transfer of nuclear weapons to non-nuclear 
Stevtes within the framework of NATO and other groupings « 
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In the light of the facts to which I have just referred,,, one Question must be 
posed. ifhy are the 'Western delegations constantly manoeuvring on the subject of 
non'-pro life rat ion and stubbornly seeking to restrict the scope of a non-'-prolif oration 
treaty? ifcy are they evading the assumption of an obligation not to transfer nuclear 
Y/eapons by a.ny means or in any form? 

The fact is that one member State of the Western alliance is persistently 
demanding access to nuclear weapons ^ and the United States, vdiich relies for the 
attainment of its political objectives in Europe on the Federal Eepublic of Germany, 
has decided to psy for this support in the hardest currency ---- nuclear weaponso 
i.oreover, this deal is being carried out behind the screen of the need to preserve 
and consolidate NATO. The attempt to heal its o\m wounds and solve the internal 
problems of NATO at the expense of other States interested in stopping the 
proliferation of nuclear weepons and in reducing the danger of an outbreak of nuclear 
war is a short-sighted and egotistical policy vmich conceals within itself the seeds 
of a possible nuclear conflicto A direct consequence of these transactions could 
be the loss of any hope of concluding a non-proliferation treaty. It seems to me 
that this is too high a price, if one ponders thoroughly on the consequences to 
v/hich this policy is likely to lead the whole world. 

The representative of Canada, i/lro Burns, in his article ^'Can the Spread of 
Nuclear Weepons be Stopped?'^ published in issue No. 4 of the journal "International 
Organization'^ for 1965, states on page 857s 
(continued in English) 

"If there is proliferation of nuclea-r weapons, there will be no nuclear or other 

disarmament, and sooner or later these weapons will be used in war, with the 

possibility, if not the probability, that the largest and most destructive 

weapons will be used*" 
(continued in Russian) 

That is the price which the world may have to pay later on for the concessions 
which the United States is now demanding of us for the benefit of its ally, whose 
nuclear ambitions are not growing any weaker* As we had already repeatedly warned, 
the ruling circles of the Federal Republic of Germany deemed it necessary to state 
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these claims of theirs publicly in a policy statement made by the G-overnment of the 
Podoral Republic of Germany in November. 1965, in which it is stated, among other 
things, that it is time to put an end to a situation in. NATO in which ~ and I quote 
fr.oai this statement of the West German Government - — '^some members of the alliance 
have their a\m. nuclear weapons at their disposal while others do not» The allies 
must participate in nuclear defence ...'^ The demand for nuclear participation 
Y/ithin the framework of . NATO, was also repeated in a note of the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germa^ny dated 25 liarch. 

Thus we see that nothing has changed in this policy of the Federal Republic of 
Germany aimed at obtaining access to nuclear weapons* At least vre have so far no 
proof that the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany has renounced these 
ambitions. The approach of the United States and the Western delegations to the 
negotiations on non-^prolif oration, as well as the wording of the United States draft 
treaty, are on the contrary direct evidence that the pressure exerted by the Federa^l 
Republic of Germany in order to obtain access to nuclear weapons is still going on. 
Otherwise t.. e Western delegations would not be fighting so strenuously for the 
retention of the obvious loop-holes in the United States draft, which a,re intended 
precisely to enable the Federa,l Republic of Germany to participate in nuclear 
armament • 

At the 267th meeting of the Committee the representative of the United States, 
I.:r« Foster, tried to convince us that the United States does not place the nuclea.r 
a^mbitions of the Federal Republic of Germe.ny above the conclusion of a non-proliferation 
treaty. However, up to now the United States has done nothing to substantiate these 
words. The United States draft treaty on non-proliferation, which provides for the 
possibility of transferring nuclear weapons to non-nuclear States within the framework 
of military groupings, is still on the table of the negotiations as the principal 
document reflecting this design. Verbal assurances that nuclear v/eapons cannot 
come into other hands are more than ina,deq[uate in the discussion of a document which 
is to put the fina.1 sea,l on this situation. 
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The Presiderxt of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, Mr, A. Novotny, in a 
conversation with Lord Thomson, ax^tly remarked oi such assurances: 

"If this is so clear, then it should be said openly and it should 
also be laid down in international documents. Everything should be 
done to prevent any loop-holes which might later be abused* Access to 
nuclear weapons is being opened up for //est Germany either directly or 
as a co-ov/ner within the framev/ork of NATO, which in our eyes is one and 
the same thing''. 

In regard to the plans for nuclear sharing in NATO, we have already on several 
occasions pointed out that therein lies a direct threat to peace in Europe. The 
Federal riepublic of Germany, whose nuclear ambitions the ^^estern States are seeking 
to satisfy through NATO, is today the only State in Europe which openly advances 
territorial claims against its neighbours. The most recent occasion on which the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany advanced these claims was in its note 
of 25 March, The inclusion of the Federal Republic of Germany in plans for the 
nuclear integration of NATO v^ould only encourage the revanchist forces in that 
country, who are unwilling to reconcile themselves to the situation established in 
Europe as a result of the defeat of Nazi Germany. 

To leave doors open for the proliferation of nuclear weapons, as the United 
States draft treaty demands, would be tantamount to encouraging these peace- 
endangering tendencies in the policy of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The Declaration on the Strengthening of Peace and Security in Europe adopted 
on 5 July in Bucharest at the meeting of the member States of the Warsaw Treaty 
Organi.?;ation states: 

"At present at the centre of this policy is the demand for the possession 
of nuclear weapons. In the Federal Republic of Germany strenuous efforts 
are being made, both openly and secretly, to create a scientific, technical 
and industrial basis which a,t a given moment would serve for the production 
of Germany's own atomic and hydrogen bombs • Through the joint endeavours 
of the peace-loving countries and peoples it has so far been possible to 
delay the establishment of a joint NATO nuclear force which would enable 
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the Federal Republic of Germany to obtain access to nuclear weapons. 

However^ the plans in this regard have not been abandoned. 

"The fundpvinental interests of all peoples demand the abandonment 

of the plan to establish a multilateral NATO nuclear force/' 

The discussion that has so far taken place in the Sighteen-Nation Committee 
on the question of the prohibition of nuclear weapons shows that in the minds of 
the festern delegations the quastion of the participation of the Federal Republic 
of Germany in the nuclear armament of NATO continues to appear as the only possible 
alternative for Germany^ 

The Czechoslovak. delegation has already had the opportunity more than once 
to draw attention to the fact that yri'\jh regard to Germany therp is yet another 
alternative, the only one capable of solving this problem in accordance with the 
interests of peace and security in Europe ♦ This second alternative is contained in 
the constructive proposals of the other sovereign German State —the German 
Democratic Republic— , above all in its proposal that both Gorman StOvtes should 
renounce nuclear weapons on the basis of reciprocity. 

1 think it appropriate to recall once again the statement of the Government 
of the German Democratic Republic dated 7 February in which it solemnly declared 
its readiness to assume an obligation^ binding under international law^ to renounce 
nuclear weapons if the V]^est Gorman Governm.ent stated the same readiness (ENDC/168). 
At the same time the Government of the German Democratic Republic addressed an 
appeal to the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany to make a similar 
statement, as this would remove a serious obstacle standing in the way of the 
achievement of an agreement on non-proliferatioUo The fact that the Government of 
the Federal, Republic of Germany has so far made no such statement is no accident 
but merely a further confirmation of our conclusions. 
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The state of our negotiations on non-proliferation has obliged us to speak 
frankly once again on these natters, although we would with far greater pleasure 
have busied ourselves today with the preparation of the final version of a non- 
proliferation treaty. Our position in the negotiations is dictated by one interest 
alone: the desire to achieve a non-iiroliferation treaty which would ir.ake any 
further proliferation of nuclear v/eapons irapossible; and we shall continue to strive 
for it, since any halfway solution would be an irreparable error entailing 
catastrophic consequences for the solution of the disarmament question and the 
ensuring of international peace and security. 

^%_BIBNS (Canada): Mr. Chairman, I should like to begin my statenient by 
associating myself with you in welconing back to our deliberations our colleaguec 
Mrs. Myrdal and Mr. Fisher. 

It has been customary, when either the United States or the Soviet Union has 
accomplished some great feat marking a further stage in the exploration of the 
cosmos, to extend congratulations. The Canadian delegation is happy to congratulate 
the astronauts and all the United States scientists, engineers, planners and others 
who have achieved the latest great success. v7e wish t^ie intrepid astronauts a safe 
return. 

Thinking of that flight of the astronauts, I had a flight myself: a flight of 
fancy. I imagined some future tine, perhaps not very far distant, when a United 
States astronaut and a Russian cosmonaut had reached the moon and were returning 
from it to the earthj but when they were approaching the earth they found that they 
had no country to return to, only a desert of smoking ruins. Could thax be? It 
could be, if, in contrast to the marvels of brain and will which nake the space 
flights possible, the statesmen and the diplomats who serve them in the two great 
nations fail to summon up the clearsightedness, the determination and the courage 
to take the decisions and to make the compromises that they know to be necessary if 
the eventual ruin of their civilization is to be avoided — • in short, to control 
and tame the destructive power of nuclear fission, Ifter that flight of fancy, 
which has not been a very pleasant one, I return to earth and, with your permission, 
shall take up our current business, that is, discussion of the draft treaties on 
non-proliferation which we have before us. 
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At our meeting on 5 July the Canadian delegation circulated for the convenience 
of other delegations a tabular conrparison (ENDC/175) of the two draft treaties on 
non-proliferation which we heave had under consideration for some time, 7/e 
suggested that^, in anticipation of the Committee's forthcoming adjournment for the 
twenty-first session of the General Assembly, concentrated efforts should now be made 
to establish agreed language on as many articles as possible of those two texts* 
(ENDC/PV,.270, p*19)» Today I should like to carry this process a stage further by 
going through the two drafts in some detail. Before doing so, however, I should 
like to say hovf pleased we were that our Mexican colleague adopted a similar approach 
at the meeting last Tuesday (SNDC/p"Vo274) , Mr, Gomez Robledo had some very 
pertinent comments to make on the tv/o drafts, and I shrill mention some of those during 
my remarks ♦ A re-reading of his statement has only confirmed what we felt when we 
first heard it. I might also observe that the a^pproach of comparing the texts 
appears to commend itself to the major nuclear Powers • At a press conference on 
5 July President Johnson saids 

"¥e're doing everytJiing we can to rea-ch a decision on such a treaty* 
lie are very anxious to' do it and we hope the Soviet Union will meet us and 
find an acceptable compromise in language which we can both live with ••• 
We're going to do everything within the pov/er of our most imaginative people 
to find langue.ge that will bring the nuclear Powers together in a treaty 
that will provide non-proliferation* v/e thinit it's one of the m,ost important 
decisions of our time, and we're going to do everything to bring people 
together on it," 

A week ago in this Committee the Soviet representative said that the Soviet 
Union was prepared, through a detailed compa^rison of the two drafts, to "outline 
more clearly the possibilities of agreeing on a text which v/ould ensure an effective 
solution of the problem, of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons," (SNDC/P" V,273, pol4). 
Those statements have encouraged the Canadian delegation to speak about a few points 
v^here these efforts might bear early fruit. 

In our view, examination of the two draft treaties will show that there a,re 
quite a few topics — perhe.ps a majority of the topics --— on which agreement already 
exists, in whole or in very large part^ and this applies not only to periphera.1 
topics* Of course, it is also evident that further work is required on some other 
topics, both major and minor, with which both the treaties deal. 



^? 
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Finally, certain topics are includ.ed in only one draft; both Soviet Union and 
United States texts contain items which are not common to both. This does not 
necessarily mean that the tv/o sides differ in principle or in detail on those poii:ts^ 
it is merely that they are not contained in the other, draft treaty. The most ob'-.Q\i3 
example is probably that of safeguards. The Soviet representative has said 
(EKDC/PV,245j pp* 35, 36) that he i s prepared to consider that question, although -^jho 
Soviet draft treaty contains no reference to it. In the United States draft, oj the 
other hand^ article III deals solely with that question, Ls the Corr.iitteo is avrare, 
it is the view of the Canadian Government that a non-proliferation treaty should 
contain a strong article en safeguards. ¥e hope that that matter will receive early 
attention. 

Turning now to the preamble as set forth in the comparo.tive table, it would seovi 
to the Canadian delegation that there is not much difference in principle between the 
clauses in the Soviet Union draft and those in the United Stetcs dra.ft. In some cases 
clauses could be combined; on other points, both clauses could be included* The 
major point of difference would appea.r to relate to the reference to nuclear 
disarmament. Here I refer to the fifth and sixth preambular clauses of the United 
States draft, and the third and fourth pream.bular clauses of the Soviet draft. In 
our view, the preamble should certainly contain language reaffirming our desire to 
reach the goal of general and complete disarmament at an ee.rly date; on the other 
hand, all of us will agree, I think, that the pream^ble of a non--prol if oration treaty 
should not be used to prejudge the contents and phrasing of a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament, Kov;-ever, those mdnor points should not present serious 
obstacles, and agreement should not be too difficult. 

The fifth preambular clause of the United Sto.tes draft purports to state the 
desire of the nuclear Powers to reduce the nuclear threat, even before an agreement on 
general and com.plete disarm.ament. It may thus go some wa,y to satisfy the desire for 
a balancing of obligations v/hich has been expressed frequently by non-aligned 
delegations. It might be combined with the Soviet Union's fourth preambule^r clause 
regarding the easing of tension. In our view, it might even be possible to agree to 
make the resulting clause stronger th?.n either of the present oness to affirm in it 
that the treaty should be followed by early agreements among the nuclear States to 
contain the nuclear threat • In summary, the preamble apx:)ears to us to be one of the 
areas in which complete agreement should be relatively easy and would constitute a 
useful forward step. 
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I shoiild now like to turn to article tl of the draft treaty. I deal with this 
article as it covers the obligations of non-nuclear countries, such as Canada. 
Article II, of course, reflects article I, vrhich deals Y/ith the obligations of nuclear- 
weapon Powers, For purposes of this discussion^ I include the concepts dealt with 
in the Soviet r^rticle III and the United States article IV, which are very closely- 
related to the obligations in article II, 

It is genera^lly agreed that those articles are the core provisions needed for 
an acceptable non-proliferation treaty, although they would not, of course, be the 
only significant ones. Therefore it is encouraging that a,greement already ax^pears 
to exist on several important elements of those core provisions. As our Italian 
colleague remarked on 12 Julys 

'^It Y^ould therefore be false to sta.te that^ in respect of the whole basic 
problem of non-proliferation of nuclear weax^ons, there is a disagreement 
between the nuclear Powers participating in this Conference. Moreover^ 
the a,greement that exists in regard to production is certainly not negligible. 
¥hat I think we should do is to indicate officically in our report the 
existence of this initia,l, albeit partial, identity of views between the 
Soviet Union and the United States.'^ ( ENDC/PV.27 2, p. 28) 

Por the sake of clarity, and continuing the process which I initiated at our 
meeting on 4 iipril (EiMDC/PY.254) , I shall divide the concepts involved in article II 
into three categories: (a) provisions relating to manufacture^ (b) provisions 
relating to transfers^ and (c) other actions. With regard to manufacture, the United 
States treaty first stage ss 

»'Each of the non-nucleo.r-weapon States Party to this treaty undertakes: 
^'1., Not to manufacture nuclear weapons ..." ( ENDC / l 5 2/ Add . 1 ) 
The Soviet treaty, for its part, sayss 

"1. Parties to the Treaty not possessing nuclear wer.pons undertake not 
not to create, manufacture or prepare for the manufacture of nuclear v/eapons 
either independently or together v/ith other States, in their own territory or 
in the territory of other States." ( ENDC/l64, p. 3 ) 
Secondly, the United States dra,ft requires non-nuclear-weapon States to undertake: 
"2. Not to seek or receive, and not to provide, whether alone or in any 
association of non-nuclear-weapon States: 

"(a) assistance, in the manufacture of nuclear weapons, in preparations 
for such manufacture, or in the testing of nuclear wea.pons^ or 
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"(b) encouragemeni or inducement to manufacture or otherwise 
acquire its own nucleeir weapons." ( ENDC/l^2/Add>l ) 
The Soviet draft reads: 

'^2o Parties to the Trea^ty not possessing nuclear v^eapors undertake not 

to obtain or seek to obtain^ from States possessing nuclear weapons, assistance 
in the manufacture of such weapons or relevant manufacturing, research or other 
information or docuinente/cion which can bo employed for purposes of the 

manufacture o,, of nuclear v/eapons." (BNDC/164, p. 5) 
I would point out that the Soviet draft also prohibits those actions for pui^poses of 
the use of .nuclear weapons^ and I shall return to tha.t point later on* 

Thus it seems clear to the Ca^nadian delegation that both drafts concur that a 
non-nuclear State party to the treaty should agree not to create or manufacture 
nuclear weapons either independently or together with other State s. Such a non- 
nuclear-weapon State should also not seek or receive from any source and not provide 
assistance in the manufacture of nuclear weo.pons, in preparations for such manufacture 
or in the testing of nuclear v/eapons, or encouragement or inducement to manufacture 
its own nuclear weapons. In other words, in our view it v/ould not be at all difficult 
to agree upon the wording of the part of article II — and of article I — - concerning 
non-manufacture, if the sponsors of the draft treaties really wished to do so • 

It is in the possibility of manufacture, it seems to the Canadian delegation, 
that the greatest danger of proliferation at present exists. Therefore the almost 
total agreement that appears to exist on that point in the two drafts is most 
encouraging. v7e hope that that coincidence of views will soon be formalized in 
treaty language. 

v/ith regard to transfer, tv/o possible types of proliferation appear to be involved. 
The first is clear and direct. It could, for example, be the simple gift or sale of 
nuclear weapons by a nuclear State into the possession of a non-nuclear State • Every- 
one seems to agree that that should not be done ~ nor, in our view, is it likely that 
it would be done by any of the present nuclear Powers. So we should be able to agree 
that non-nuclear-weapon States parties to the treaty should undertake not to seek or 
to receive the transfer of nuclear weapons into their control.. 

However, there is a second type of transfer which it is possible to imagine. 
I refer to paragraph 2(a) of resolution 2028 (XX), which states: 

"The treaty shoiild be void of any loop-holes which mightv permit nuclear 

or non-nuclear Powers to proliferate o.. indirectly, nuclear weapons in any form" 

(ENDC/161). 
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That coxild encompass quite a range of actions, including illegal or clandestine 
activities of nationals of a State — or even an accident. But the area v/here the 
greatest attention Has been focussed so far has hoon that of nilitary alliances^ and 
here, quite frankly and obviously, agreement has not yet been possible o The problem 
seems to be hovv^ to ensure that the principle to vmich v/e all adhere: that 
proliferation shall not take place indirectly^ can be translated into treaty language 
in such a Y^ay that, on the one hand, no loop-holes o.re left and, on the other, there 
is no inxiroper interference ~ that is to say, interference beyond the requirements 
of preventing proliferation —" with the legitimate right of nations to take measures 
collectively for their defence. 

Turning to the draft treaty articles, both texts contain clear prohibitions of 
direct transfers o The Soviet draft statess 

''1^ Parties to the Treaty not possessing nuclear weapons «<>. also 

undertake to refrain from obtaining nuclear v/eapons in any form — directly • o J^ 

(ENDG/164, p. 3) 
The United S-^-ates text readss 

''Each of the non-nuclear--weapon States party to this treaty undertakes; 
"1. o <. . not to seek or to receive the transfer of nuclear weapons into 

its national control • > /' ( ENDC/l52/Adda ) 

Thus it would seem to the Canadian delegation that this section on transfer could 
be divided into two parts and that for the first part — which prohibits direct 
transfer in any yw.y — it should not be particularly difficult to find a common 
language. 

The second part, regarding indirect transfers, presents the main difficulties 
with which this Committee has been faced in its discussions • The Soviet Union 
delegation has objected to a number of points in the United States drafts for example, 
on the definition of control and the idea of a veto. I think that the United States 
delegation has already replied fully to those arguments, most recently at our274th 
meeting* 

The Soviet text, on the other hand, a,s I sought to show on 5 July 
(ENDC/PV.270, pp- 12 ot_seo^.), is not above criticism. It contains a number of 
references to the "use" of nuclear weapons- The Canadian and other Western delegations 
have already made their position clear on this point. \^e have stated tha,t it is quite 
unacceptable to us that a non-proliferation treaty should attempt to prohibit normal 
constiltations on possible use of nuclear weapons in the common defence against a 
possible nuclear attack* 
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Finally, there is a third ''core" provision in both texts« Both drafts contain 
provisions against States taking any other action which would result, in proliferation^ 
we wonder, therefore, whether there night not be agreement on language providing that 
a non-nuclear --weapon State pa:.:ty to the treaty, should not take any other action 
which would encourage or result in the acquisition of control of nuclear weapons 
by itself or any other non-nuclear-weapon State in any way, for example through units 
of its armed forces or its military personnel, even if such units or personnel were 
under the comraand of a military alliance, 

Article IT of the Soviet draft treaty is more easily discussed in conjunction 
with articles VI of the treaties^ so I shall pass over it for the moment. 

Turning to article V, I would suggest that the co-Chairmen could agree, vrithout 
much debate, to put an agreed text for that article into the centre column of 
decumbent ENDC/175, The representative of Mexico discussed those clauses on 19 July 
(ENDC/PV.274, p,14), and we should like to hear the views of the sponsors of the 
draft on his observations before we" ourselves comment further, ;7e certainly agree 
v/ith the representative of Iviexico that the treaty should not enter into force until a 
number of non-nuclear States have ratified it, 

Article VI of the Soviet treaty is very similar to the corresponding article 
of the partial nuclear test--ban Treaty (ENBC/lOOAev,l) . The United States article VI 
coiitains a provision for a State v/hich wishes to withdraw from the treaty, in the 
event that it decides that extraordinary events related to. the subject m.atter of the 
treaty have jeopardized the sui>reme interest of its country, to give notice to other 
parties and to the United Nations Security Council, together with a statement of 
explanationo 

The United States treaty also provides for a conference to review the treaty 
after a certain number of years. This provision would appear to allow for the 
proposal of amendments^ although it does not do so as specifically as the Soviet 
Union article IV, However, the United States provisions would seem to have other 
advantages, such as allowing non-nuclear parties to the treaty to take account of 
the progress m.ade tov/ards reduction of nuclear weapons by the nuclear Powers. 

Finally, v.^e thinly that the two articles VII could be transcribed immediately 
into the centre colum.n of document EKDC/175, as the wording is identical. 

There have been two suggestions for possible additions to the non-proliferation 
treaty. One, which was put forward by the representative of Mexico on 19 July, has 
to do with denuclearized zones (ENDC/PV,274, pp, 15 et seq .). vThilst we have not yet 
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had time to study that proposal i.n any deta^il^ at first sight it v/ould appear to us 
not to present any serious difficulty. The other is the Soviet delegation's 
suggestion (3WDC/pV.267j i:),l2) for the inclusion of im article providing that nuclear 
Pov.'-ers v7ould undertake not to use nuclear weo.pons against non-nuclear States. The 
Canadian delegation is not yet in a position to state firm views on that point. lie 
night remark that v/o are not a nuclear Povfer, expected to take that pledge of partia-1 
abstinence; nor^ as a non-nuclea^r a,lly of a nuclear Pov/er^ could ve benefit from 
that proposal. 

Sunining up v/hat I h.ave said, it seems to the Canadian delegation that this 
Committee should conclude that there are a significant number of topics on which 
agreement exists now or is very close. There are other topics on which further 
concentrated discussion is required. v7hen I spea,k of "topics", I mean the various 
categories into which the provisions of the dreift trea^ties are divided'. The purpose 
of m.y intervention todo,y has been, first, to draw attention to the topics on v/hich 
e.greement is near and thus to encoureige our co-Chairmen in the first instance to 
proceed with drafting langua^go to eribody the present points of agreement and, 
secondly, to intensify efforts to no.rrovs'- the differences on topics where we are 
not yet fully in accord. Even if complete identity of views on all topics may not 
XDrove possible by the end of this session, it \7ould nevertheless be a respectable 
achievement to take back to the twenty-first session of the United Nations General 
Assembly common language on the mxany important points where there is agreement in 
deto.il or at least in principle. 

Mr. ROSHCHIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from 
Russian) ; First of all, perm.it m.e, Mr. Chairman, to join you in welcomang the 
representative of Sweden, Mrs. Myrdal, :and the representa^tive of the United States, 
Mr. Fisher, on their return to the ComimitteOo 

v[e have listened v/ith great interest today to the most interesting statem-ont of 
the representative of Czechoslovakia^ The arguments v/hich he put forwa.rd elaborate 
most convincingly the point of viev/ v/hich we too hold on the question of non- 
proliferation of nuclear Y»reapons nov7 under considera^tion by the Committee. lie hcjve 
listened to the statement of the representative of Canada, Mr. Burns. On the 
questions which he has ra^ised in his statement \ve too xali^nd today to express the 
views of our delega,tion. 
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With your perraission^ Mr. Chairman^ I shall now go on to state our vievfs on the 
question uiider consideration by the Committee, The debate in the Comniittee is 
revealing more e.nd more clearly how the participants in the negotiations approa^ch the 
problem of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. Besides the nuances in the 
positions of this or that delegation^ two concepts of non-proliferation can be seen. 
There is the broad concept which, as the representative of Mexico^ Mr. Gomez Robledo, 
said at the last meeting (HNDC/PV.274, p^lO), is gaining ground. There is a,lso the 
tendency to narrow the very concept of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, a-nd 
accordingly to restrict the range of measures which should be taken in order to 
prevent proliferation<, 

It could be stressed the.t m.easures to prevent proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
like measures to prevent the spread of an epidemic, cannot be half -measures^ because 
in such a case they will not achieve their purpose « It could be pointed out that 
the effective solution of the problem of non-proliferation would crea.te more 
favourable opportunities for the solutior of other problems of disarmament- • Hov/ever, 
at the present stage of the negotiations it is ha^rdly necessary to demonstrate the 
advantages of one approach over another. The Committee has before it two draft 
treaties on the non-proliferation of nuclear weax:)ons, and a concrete comparison of the 
provisions of these drafts will perhaps help to elucidate the meo^ning of the 
differences in the positions of the socialist States on the one hand and of the 
¥e stern States on the other • 

The principal provisions of both the Soviet and the United States drafts are 
contained in the first two a<rticles, vrhich set out the obligations of nuclear and non- 
nuclear States respectively in regard to the non-proliferation of nuclea^r weapons* 
The United Sta^tes no\Y recognizes in its draft that certain prerogatives in respect of 
nuclear weapons must not be granted either to third States or associations of States 
or to units of the armed forces or military personnel of other States even if such 
units or personnel are under the command of a military alliance* But v/h at' precisely 
are the preroga,tives that m.ust not be granted? They are defined hy the word "control''^ 
and the meaning which the United States side now gives to thcvt v/ord is specified in 
article IV of the United States draft, v^hich stipulates in its sub-paragraph (c): 
"'Control' means right or ability to fire nuclear weapons without the concurrent 
decision of a.n existing nuclear-weajpon State" ( ENDC/l32/Addol ) , 
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The Soviet delegation has already pojjited out on a previous occasion that the 
United States gave a much broader meaning to the concept of ''control" when, for 
example, twenty years ago the question of atomic weapons was being discussed at the 
United Nationso The members of the Committee are also aware that the General 
Assenibly of the United Nations has almys been guided in its approach to the problem 
of non-proliferation hy a broader conception of what precisely proliferation is; 
but, however that may be, we have to deal with that concept of the problem which is 
now put forward by the United States. Miat is tc be prohibited and what is to be 
allowed under the United States draft treaty? 

In the first place ^-^ and this is vexy important -~~~ the United States does 
not prohibit, and consequently it proposes to allovr, the transfer of nuclear weapons 
for the armament of a non-nuclear State and it::, national forces^ Nuclear woapor^s 
can be transferred tc the command of a military alliance, to units of the armed 
forces and to individual military personnel. The recipients of the nuclear weapons 
have in this case to promise not tc use these weapons of their own initiative o In 
the opinion of the United States side we should not regard such a transfer as 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. Thus, I x-epeat, the United States proposes that 
the transfer by nuclear Powers of nuclear bornbs and warheads tc non^-nuclear States 
should not be considered and should not be called proliferation. 

The United States delegation tries to justify such a narrow and qualified 
cc-acept of non-proliferation by claiming that the nuclear weapons transferred would 
in any case be, as it were, a dead weight in the hands of other States and that they 
would not be able to use them. But that is not so at alio The States which 
received nuclear weapons would, of course, be able to use them, otherwise there 
would be no point in their receiving them. There arc at least two ways in which 
the nuclear weapons received hy them could be used. 

One ^sf^y which, as is evident from the explanations given by the United. States 
delegation, the United States considers quite allowable is that some nuclear Power 
would give permission for the use of nuclear weapons c In other words, under the 
United States draft treaty it could turn out in the end that States which do not at 
present, possess nuclear weapons would make war by moans of those weapons. The United 
States solution of the problem of non-proliferation explicitly provides for such a 
possibility* This, of course, is not a solution of the problem of non-proliferation 
at ail. 
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The other, vray is that a State which had received nuclear weapons would, in 
order to carry out its aggressive designs or revanchist policies, use those weapons 
without anyone's permission. Moreover, that could be done not only by a State, but 
also by an individual military commander or group of military personn.el, because 
the United States draft treaty ailo.ws the transfer of nuclear weapons directly to 
xinits of the armed forces or militaiy personnel of other States on the same 
ccnditionss namely, with the obligation not to use those weapons without permission. 

■Such a concept of non-prolif eratioii. has, of course, nothing to do ^vith the 
solution of the problem of genuine non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. States 
are-^being asked to make their security dependent upon whether a State or individual 
general or group of military personnel that has received nuclear weapons would 
keep its word in regard to their use. No responsible goveinment could agree to such 
a stfep, :which would mean agreeing to nuclear chaos. 

The representatives of the United States claim that the "right of veto" would 
be safeguarded by physical means, namely electronic locks. However, we have yet to 
hear from the United States delegation an explanation of why these locks cannot be 
opened by evil-doers. In this connexion the Soviet delegation cdnnot but agree with 
the views expressed today en that subject by the representative of Czechoslovakia, 
Mv, Cernil^, who dealt very thoroughly and convincingly with the question of locks. 
It is well known that locks do not afford protection against thieves, nor would they 
afford protection against people who- are determined to use the nuclear weapons in 
their possession. Mo lock can be such a reliable means of preventing the use of 
nuclear weapons &s when there are no such ^weapons in the hands of a particular State 
or particular body of -military personnel. But the transfer of such weapons, even if 
ecLuipped with lo^ks, would create .opportunities to open the locks and to use the 
nuclear woapons that had been acauired. 

Moreover, even the representatives of the Western Powers them-selves see such 
a possibility. This is .evident from Lord Chalf cnt' s statement about the need to 
deteihnine, in- a'treaty on non-proliferation, the responsibility for a violation of 
the treaty arising from the transfer of nuclear -weapons (ENDC/?V.270, p. 37), As we 
have already said, the Soviet delegation canjiot agree with such a concept of non- 
proliferation in which, under the guise of non-proliferation, we are asked to allow 
tho physical proliferation of nuclear weapons or, as it was described by the 
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representative of Mexico^ Mr<. Gomes Robledo^ the objective proliferation of such 
weapons (ENDC/?V.274^ pp«lO et^se^.) Such an opinion --^ that iS;, the opinion 
embodied in the United States concept — undermines the very idea of non->prolif oration^ 
since it leads to an increase in the number of people capable of using nuclear 
iireapons and to the proliferation of these weapons throughout the world. 

The Soviet Union sees in the very fact of the transfer of nuclear weapons to 
a non--nuclear State a perfectly obvious proliferation of nuclear weapons and deeras 
it necessary to prevent such a development* Article I of the Soviet draft treaty 
prohibits the transfer of nuclear vfeapcns into the ownership or control of non- 
nuclear States or groups of States > The Soviet delegation sees in this prohibition 
an unquestionable advantage of the Soviet draft over the United States draft « Such 
a conception of the problem^, such a solution of the question precludes all the 
possibilities of abuse which have been mentioned in connexion v/ith the United States 
proposals* In order to make this solution really exhaustive and to close all %vays 
to the o^vnership or control of nuclear weapons^ article I of the Soviet draft also 
prohibits the granting to non-nuclear States or groups of States of the right to 
participate, in the o^vnership^ control or use of nuclear weapons^ 

Since^ within the framewrork of military alliances and not only within that 
framework; there can take place a transfer of nuclear weapons direct to units of 
the armed forces or to military personnel^ we propose to provide for the prohibition 
of that' kind of transfer as well. The relevant provision is contained in the 
second clause of paragraph 1 of article I of the Soviet draft,, which reads s 

^^The said Parties to the Treaty shall not transfer nuclear weapons^ 
or control over them or over their emplacement and use, to units of the 
armed forces or military personnel of States not possessing nuclear weapons^ 
even if such units or personnel are under the command of a military 
alliance." (E NDC/16 4, p. 3) 
As can be seen from what I have said^ article I of the Soviet draft treaty^ in 
contrast to article I of the United States draft;, effectively solves the problem of 
preventing the further spread of nuclear weapons by precluding any possibility of 
acquisition of such weapons by non-nuclear countries from nuclear States* The 
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article in the Soviet draft treaty is based on the b3?oad conception of the problem 
of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons^ for which many members of the Committee, 
have expressed support* 

In regard to the United States draft, article I of that draft has the further 
defect bhat it provides for the possibility of transferring the right to use nuclear 
weapons to alliances of States* Under that formula it can be reckoned that at 
present three Western nuclear Powers dispose of three ^♦patents'' for the tise of 
nuclear weaponsc The *»patent" of one of those Powers can be transfejfredy for 
example; to NATO or to some other grouping of States. That^ according to the IMited 
States drafts would not ^» cause an increase in the total number of States and 
associations of States having control of nuclear wuapons*' (ENDC/l52/Addol) <> But 
would not that be proliferation? Ihstead of one nuclear Power there would be 
several States with nuclear weapons at their disposal, including the right to use 
them. As the representative of Mexico^ i.ir, Gomez Robledo, rightly pointed out on 
19 July^ the territorial area in which nuclear weapons are located would be extended 
(ENDC/PVo274j, pol2). The inclusion of such a formula in a treaty on non-~proIif oration 
of nuclear weapons would be contrary to the very idea of such a treaty. 

All the aforementioned considerations also apply fully to article II« Both 
in the Soviet and in the United States drafts^ article II concerns the obligatiWs 
of the non-nuclear States parties to the treaty. I do not ^irant to dwell oh that 
article in this statement o It mil suffice to point out that under the United 
States draft treaty that article creates loop-holes for non--nuclear States in 
exactly the same ivay as article I creates them for nuclear States. Thus the number 
of loop-holes is doubied. 

It is obvious that the approach of the United States to the very concept of 
non-parolif oration of nuclear weapons differs radically from the approd,ch of the 
Soviet Union and, as the debate has shown^ from the approach of other States/ except 
those which have formally endorsed the United States position. This difference in 
conception is explained by the fact that the point of view of the United States is 
determined by military and political considerations which have nothing to do With 
the aim of preventing the proliferation of nuclear Y^eaponSo The United State's* 
evidently regards the physical transfer of nuclear weapons as a means of preventing 
the disintegration of the military bloc which it has built up. Accordingly^ the^ 
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United States draft keeps the possibility of giving access to nuclear weapons to 
non-nuclear States* 

But it is impossible to solve the problem of non-proliferation in such a way« 
A non-proliferation treaty must close all the ways to proliferation of nuclear 
weapons without any exceptions* The solution of this problem;^ which affects the 
security of all the countries of the worlds, must have priorit^^ over the political 
calculations and plans of individual States. As long as the United States maintains 
its present position in this regard and makes the drafting of a non-proliferation 
treaty depend on the power politics which it is carrying out. the work of the 
Committee on this problem cannot hope to make any progress, "\^at is needed is not 
formal amendments such as those submitted by the United States in March this year^ 
to which the United States delegation reifers in trying tc conceal the absence of any 
changes for the better on its part ^ but realistic proposition.^ providi-ng for 
measures to ensure genuine non-proliferation of nuclear weaponsv 

The participants in the- negotiations are aware that the Soviet Gove rnraent is 
prepared to include in the draft treaty a clause on the prchibition of the use of 
nuclear weapons against non-nuclear States parties to the treaty which have no 
nuclear weapons on their territoryo This position of the Sov;let side^ and the 
wording of a corresponding provision of the treaty which the Soviet delegation 
put for^vard by "v/ay of example on 23 July (ENDC/pyo267;? P-i2.). arc mooting with the 
support and apiproval of many members ox the Con:!nitteeo 

The Soviet delegation also tvakes a positive view of the idea expressed by the 
i^exican delegation that a treaty on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons should 
include an article providing that nothing d,n the treaty shai?. affect adversely the 
right of any group of States to conclude regional treaties to guarantee the total 
absence of nuclear weapons from their respective territories (ENDC/?V,274; pp.15 et seq ) 
We have already had occasion to state — - and, since this question has lately been 
raised again in the Committee, wc repeat — that the Soviet Union would be prepared 
to examine the question of hoiv" control measure S; that is^ safeguards worked out by 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, could be used in connexion with the treaty 
on non-prolif oration* 

lie should novT- like to refer to the proposal of the Canadian delegation — 
■which was also elaborated by the representative of Canada. Ib:^ Burns, in his 
statement today -«• that we should establish agreed language on those points of the 
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treaty on vaiich v/e are able to reach agreement c In order that the Eighteen^-Nation 
Conimittee might at least be able to report to the United Nations General Assembly 
some tangible results of its work, the Canadian delegation proposed that those 
formulations in regard to which no differences of principle arise should be 
transcribed, as an agreed text^ into the working document which it had submitted 
(ENDC/175). Indeed, a> comparison of the Soviet and United States draft treaties 
shows that they contain, for example, such textually sim,ilar articles as Y and VII. 
Apparently tc finalize an agreed text of those articles would not present much 
difficulty*, 

Hovrever, it is necessary to point out the following circumstance- The 
provisions in question concern such m.atters as signature, ratification, registration 
of the treaty, its duration, etc* The question arises whether we shall be 
concentrating our efforts in the right direction if we take up, now in the first place 
the drafting of agreed provisions oh these matters. Moreover, even v^-ithout filling 
in the column reserved in the Canadian working document for agreed texts, we can see 
where the similarity lies and what the differences are betvreen the draft submitted 
by the Soviet Union and the United States. In these circumstances v^ill not the 
filling in of that column be merely a semblance of the achievement of tangible 
results — a semblance which would delude neither ourselves nor the United Nations 
G-eneral Assembly? 

Real progress in the drafting of a treaty on non^-prolif oration of nuclear 
weapons depends on overcoming the substantive differences in the meaning which is 
given to the concept of non-proiif era-Dion by the United States on the one hand and 
by the Soviet Union and other countries on the other » Therefore, if we state that 
we have succeeded in agreeing on the question of the authenticity of the languages 
of the treaty --«- and in this regard there is nothing to be agreed — we shall still 
be just as far from solving the problem of non-proliferation as we are at this 
memento In these circumstances, to create an impression of some sort of progress 
in the negotiations on the question of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons — a 
progress that would be imaginary ™ would merely spread vain illusions about the 
real state of affairs in this matter, and would in fact delude the public opinion 
of the countries. 

In order to avoid this, the article-«by~article comparison and analysis of the 
Soviet Union and United States draft treaties should, we are convinced, begin with 
the principal, key quest ion So The procedure suggested by the Canadian delegation 
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could prove useful only if it led to the achievement of agreed texts for the basic 
provisions of the treaty on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. Indeed^ unless 
there were agreement on the basic provisions it would be difficult for us at present 
to examine, for example^ the question of withdrawal from the treaty. The question 
would arises withdrawal from what treaty? I'fliat does this treaty provide^ even in 
regard to all the other subsequent articles which we mentioned — signature, ratification, 
and so on? But we cannot even anvswer the questions ratification of what treaty, 
signature of what treaty, amendments to what treaty? 

Therefore the ^vhole system and working procedure proposed by Mr* Burns contains 
a very unsound basisJ namely the basis that, without having solved the basic problem 
of the contents of the treaty, we try to settle those questions which, in our opinion^ 
would not cause any difficulties at all if it were clear to us what a treaty on non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons should be. In this situation the Canadian delegation 
either cannot give us such a concept, or, if it can, then it gives us one which we do 
not accept and with which we do not agree c 

In order to carry out the instructions of the General Assembly we must 
concentrate all our attention on the provisions which define the main obligations of 
the parties to a non-proliferation treaty. We must show the will and the 
determination to succeed in formulating these obligations in a ^vay which would answer 
the purpose of effectively preventing the proliferation of nuclear weapons by any 
means, direct or indirect. Given a businesslike and constructive approach by all the 
delegations, that problem can be solved even during the present session. The Soviet 
draft treaty on non-proliferation shows our delegation' s approach. The approach of 
the Western delegations is sho^vn by the draft which they support. 

As we have already stressed more than once, the entire content of the United 
States draft treaty is subordinated to certain political aims which the United States 
is pursuing? gamely to legalize the proliferation of nuclear weapons mthin the NATO 
military bloc and, above all, to ensure access to atomic arsenals for Western 
Germany* That is a dangerous policy. On the question whether or not to allow the 
revanchist forces of the Federal Republic of Germany to have access to nuclear 
weapons there can be no compromise. The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries, 
firmly defending the cause of peace, vn.ll never agree to the nuclear armament of West 
Germany* 
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The Soviet delegation would like to draw the attention of the participants in 
the negotiations to the clause in the Bucharest Declaration of the Warsaw Treaty 
countries which states: 

"Bearing in mind the threat to the cause of peace in Europe represented 
by the nuclear claims of the Federal Republic of Germany, States must direct 
all their efforts tovrards precluding the possibility of the Federal Republic 
of Germany being allov/ed access to nuclear weapons in any form whatever^ 
directly or . indirectly through groupings of States , through exclusive control 
or in the form of participation in the control of such weapons- On the v/ay 
in which this que^ion is decided the future of the peoples of Europe^ and 
not only of Europe^ will largely depend. In this matter halfway solutions 
cannot be tolerated*" 

We declare once more that we consider it impossible to reach agreement on the 
basis of the concept of non~.prol if oration embodied in the United States draft treaty^ 
which in fact leads to the proliferation of nuclear weapons. The United States must 
make important changes- in its position on this question. Otherwise the Committee 
will not be able to make headway in solving the question of non-proliferation or to 
report any real achievement in this direction to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations • 

Lord CHALFQl^IT (United Kingdom): Before I make the few brief remarks that 
I intend to make^ let me join in welcoming Mrs • Ivfyrdal and Mr. Fisher back to our 
deliberations. Let me say also how extremely useful and constructive I found the 
contribution of the representative of Canada^ Mr, Burns ; this morning- It seems to 
me that adopting that sort of approach to the problem is making a real and positive 
advance in the work we are trying to do in order to arrive at agreement on both 
principles and the drafting of a non-proliferation treaty. Perhaps I might mention 
the contribution made ™ althoiigh I was not present at the time -^ by the representa-- 
tive of Mexico (EN]3C/PVo274) , a contribution which my delegation has studied with 
very great interest and admiration. 

As far as the two speeches made this morning by Mr» Roshchin and the representa- 
tive of Czechoslovakia are concerned, I should of course like to withhold any detailed 
or studied comment on those speeches until later. However^ perhaps I might comment 
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firQ'o of all on one poini made b^?" Mr^. Roshchin which it seems to me necessary to pick 
ivp at onces that is ^ the curiouo logical device by vmich he seemed to suggest that 
the Western alliance was in favour of the nuclear rearmament of Western Germany^ by 
stating in ringing tones that his Government would never agree to the nuclear rearma- 
ir-ent of Western Germany o If he was Guggesting; by saying that^ the.t we are in favour 
of GQch nuclear rearmaiiient^ I think it should be made clear at once that of course we 
are nob- All we are talking about here is a means of preventing the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons to any non-nuclear country; and that in our view includes the proli- 
feration of nuclear weapons to Western. Germany * 

Hovy^evex". my mo.in reei-son for asking for the floor for a few minutes was to comment 
on some of the points made by the rup.-.esentative of Czechoslovakia^ largely because 
in making his remarks he seemed to dra.w to a disproportioncate extent on mine* He 

bega,n by saying that the West - and I assume, by implication^ the United Kingdom — 

had created a nuinber of artificial difficulties about the Soviet draft* He then went 
o.n to eiabor-ite a number of difficulties about the Western draft which 1 suppose we 
arc meant to assuiao were not artificial o 

The first poixo I should like to take up specifically is by way of destroying 
what I think is a fallac^v' in logic and. a piece of false suggestion on the pai:t of the 
rep.v-3sentative of Czechoslovakia, who said that he and his colleagues on his side had. 
demonstra^ted that the Western definition of proliferation was a false one and a wrong 
one.. I should like to point out that of course he has demonstrated nothing of the 
sort; he has orly said it, and tha+- is an entirely?- different thing* 

He Y/ent on to give a quotation from my recent speech a,bout the possibility put 
forv7a,rd earlier that, a third nuclear Power might authorize a non-nuclear Power to use 
in'.olea.r weapons in spite of the veto of the original nuclear Power under whose sponsor- 
ship cr veto the weapons had been given- He quoted me very selectively to suggest 
that^ because i had said I was willing to listen to suggestions concerning how that 
might be avoided » I therefore regarded it as a real danger o Perhaps; 1 could ask 
Mrc Cernik to go back to the prooes-verbal of my speech (ENDC/PV. 270^ po3l), -where he 
will see that^ before saying that; I bed characterized it as a bizarre and unlikely 
situation t 1 think thab if he will put that remark in proper context he will see 
exactly v.-hat I think of the possibility that such a thing might happen* 

1 vvas particularly worried about the emphasis which he placed -— and in this he 
sermed to be supported to some extent by the representative of the Soviet Union * — on 
the uselessness of electronic locks and vetoes on the use of nuclear weapons. I 
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should liko to make a point probably familiar to everyone here: that such devices as 
electronic permissive action linlts and other foims of control over the use of nuclear 
•v/eapons are an integral part of a system of command and control designed to ensure 
that r.uclear weapons^ as long as they have to exist, are not fired by miscalculation 
or by evil intent or by mechanical accident; and I think the suggestion that these 
devices are in some way undesirable or useless is one that ought to be dismissed from 
our minds V Indoed. if lyir. Cernik is really suggesting that we should be better off 
without electronic locks and a system of vetoS; it might be as well if he were to say 
so* I am not quite sure that it would have much effect on the way in which those 
matters are arranged; but it would be -aice at least to know if that is how he viev.^s 
the position* 

In this context J I think it was curious that he should have attempted to demons- 
trate again the unreliability of electronic locks by quoting from a newspaper story 
in vmich the journedist said that a nuii:ber of United States officials had given the 
impression that the efficacy of these locks existed more in principle than in facto 
1 thinli that in a matter of this kind, of this importance and of this technical 
complexity^ it really is not enough to demonstrate the uselessness of electronic locks 
by quoting what a journalist has said to be the impression given by unnamed United 
Sto.tes officials. Most journalists are distinguished^ but some are less distinguished 
than others o 1 should not like it to be thought, beca^use of tha,t one news story 
a,ppcaring in one newspaper ^ that what v;as suggested there is in fact the state of . 
affairs* 

Finally; 1 might come back i^x a momenb, a,s I have already come back before, 
perha^ps too often^ to this deplorable habit of suggesting that the ideas of one's 
antagonist in a debate are in some way artificial and not worth serious consideration 
while those of oneself are of course entirely admirable ; cogent and full of objectivity'-, 
i think that we might get adong better ar7-d make more progress if we were to drop that 
position of asymmetry, 

Mr. C AVALL ETTI (Italy) (translation fro m Frenc h) I should like to make a 
few brief comments on this morning's meeting, which in some respects has been very 
interesting. 
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"l^ien -'Aie Soviet rop:.-esentatxTe began his statement; I was glad to heai' him say 
that l:e intended to make a comparative examination of the two draft treaties-. In my 
ooinion that is indeed the right method for us to adopt. \7hat was said on this 
.-iijjcct by the representative of Canada and the United Kingdom (E>E)C/PV«270) ^ and 
pj.so tho very interesting stateiP.ent made by the representative of Mexico at our last 
meeting; prove that it is indeed by comparing the two texts that we can find important 
poin'.G of agveemont axid a basis for useful'. \\rork..v 

Unfortvi-natel^/ I sogjj. realized thcvt m^y optimism was prem.ature and that; although 
M.o Icoshchin had in fact begun to examine the two te.-'cts^ ho soon came to the conclusion 
that such a comparison was quite useless if there were no agreement on the essence 
of non-proliferation* }t: . liozhchin spoke among other things ;, I believe j, about 
doivv-uciation of the treaty.. He asked what wcuid be the point of discussiJng denuncia- 
tion of the treat5- ^-^ '"^ ^^^'^-' ^ot yet have a l-.reatyc But he avoided speaking about 
certain very essential and important jnatters which Mr* Burns stressed this morning 
and on -which there is agreement c As I have said; these are not secondary m^atterse 
I th^.nk that the representr-ji/e of Canada mentioned the agreemoxit that exists on 
prohibiting the manufacture of nuclear v:eap>ons and assista^nce in their manufacture o 
That .i:j a very importanb point v/hlch;, I believe^ Mrc Roshchin neglected «> 

I must note unfortunately that there is still a striking difference between the 
delegations^ of the East and bhose of the Yfest in the way i.ii which they approach this 
p:?oblem. The delega^tions of Eastern SuroT>e seek to single out the divergencies and 
a.r-gravaGe them; whoroas we, en the contrary^ seek to single out the agreements and 
pa::al.\olisiT:G in order tc develop them. I believe that if this method of singling 
cut divergencies rather tho.n agreements conoinues, the i^esuits of our work may weJl 
be n^u^gativo^ 

I should like to take up another point in Mr* Roshchin' s statements I thought 
I hc'ir-d him say at one moment that within the framework of the United States draft 
treaty r^here were tvro ways of using nuclear weapons: the first with the consent of 
a nuclear Power ^ and bhe second withoub its consent* It seems that it is not so 
much the provisions themsel^.^es of th'^ dra,ft trop.ty that prevent the Soviet delegation 
from accep'bing it; that it is net the provisions of the United States dra-ft trcat^r 
that are considered so negative! lb seems that it is rather the possibility that 
these provisions may be infringed; exceededj or rendered useless by force or by a 
violation of the treaty^ 
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If one were to adopt such a yiew^ it wculd be absolutely futile to negotiate 
a treaty here. Certainly any treaty can be violated^ any arrangement upset ^ if one 
acts in bed faiths The principle expoxinded by Mr. Boshchin would prevent even a 
deployment in an alliance where nuclear forces under the strict ocntrol of a nuclear 
Power would be alongside the conventional forces of a non~-nuclear Power; because 
even in the deployment of an alliance there couid always be an attack by conventional 
forces against the defences of nuclear weapons in the ownership and possession of a 
nuclear country. 

Por my part I consider that,, when one negotiates a treaty ^ one must start from 
the assumption that it is being negotiated in good faith and will be respected, and 
that those who subsequently violated the treaty would thereby become outlaws and 
suffer the direct consequences. 

Those are the brief comments that I wished to make this moxningo 

Mr. RQSHCHBT (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from 
Russian) At this point I should just like to give a brief explanation to the 
representative of Italy concerning our conception and our views on the subject of 
the possibility of violating the treaty in two ways • The first way ~ as v.^e have 
pointed out and explained -.. can be accomplished with the consent of the nuclear 
Power which has transferred the nuclear weapons to a non-nuclear State o A non--nuclear 
State obtains this consent and thus a non-nuclear State uses the weapons- That is 
the first way« 

There is also a second way^ namely outright violation^, when a non-nuclear State 
uses nuclear weapons without the permission of the Power which has transferred those 
nuclear weapons to ite But this possibility of violation is inherent in the 
United States draft treaty^ No such possibility of violation is inherent in the 
treaty submitted by the Soviet Union. Y^y? Beca^use the United States draft treaty 
provides for the transfer of nuclear weapons and, in order to violate the treaty, it 
is necessary to use the nuclear weapons which have already been received^ without the 
consent of the Power which has transferred them- But we do not provide for the 
transfer of nuclear weapons, and that is v/hy our draft does not allow even the 
possibility of such a violation of the treaty. 
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This is the most important^ I would say the cardinal difference — or one of 

the cardinal differences between the United States and the Soviet draft treaties.: 

namely^ that the Soviet treaty does not even allow of the possibility of its 
violation, because a non-rlucilear State, having no nuclear weapons, cannot use them* 
It F^imply cannot violate the treaty; because it has no such weapons* Under the 
Uni.ted States treaty the weapons would be handed over, but they would be handed over 
together with a certain lock, a lock vi^hich would prevent them from being used. 

In this connexion I should also like to make a ooirjnent on the stat.ement of the 
representative of the United Kingdom* He said that the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries regard locks as useless* I must say that the point raised by 
us — as far as I understood the representative of Czechoslovakia, Mr*Cernik, and 
as far as we ourselves are concerned — • is not about the uselessness of locks* The 
point is that the locks can be opened* In one of our statements we have said 
(ENDC/PV*269, P*34) that we admit that tho locks exist today, even that they function 
today, and that they may even function effectively today. But we caimot admit that 
these locks v/ill function, and function effectively^ tomorrow* And in any case the 
security of States cannot be based on certain electronic locks which, as we- know, 
could be opened in the course of time and as a result of technological advance. 

Therefore our main point which we have been ]Dutting forward here -i^ not that 
locks are useless^ but we say that in the case in question locks can be ope-ned, and 
that to base an international agreement and the international security of States — 
of the States of the whole world — upon these locks is^ of course, impossible* It 
is impossible to base them on so vague a proposition, in. connexion with which we have 
not even been able to obtain ati answer from the United States representative to the 
question whether or not the locks could ultimately be opened* Notwithstanding his 
very long statement at the last meeting-, ho bypassed this question. He did not 
answer it; and, of course, we noted that no reply was forthcoming. 

I should like to make one comment on the statement of the representative of 
Italy, Mr* Cavalletti) tha.t we prefer to inflate the differences, whereas the \7estern 
representatives wlsh^ on the contrary, not to inflate these differences but to find 
a means of resolving them* But we put the question in a different way. We put the 
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question in this. way?, is it permissible to give world public opinion ^ the public 
opinion of States^ the impression that we are at present agreeing fi^rticies on 
ratification^ on withdrawal from the treaty, on the iangiiages in 'Ahioh the troaty \:il'j 
be written,: and on a number of other provisions? V/hat will be the good of doing 
that? I shoiild Bay that the result would be negative^ "i^e should raif^lead world 
public .apinion, the General Assembly and possibly the public opinion of the member 
States of the. Committee as well* 

'v^^hy? .^Because in reality there is between us no agreement in principle ou wha- 
should be regarded as non-proliferation and how to approach the solution of the iior- 
proliferation problemo T/e say that we must not transfer nuclear weapons j> and ycu 
say "No; nuclear weapons may be transferred to non-nuclear States^ but on condition 
that they shall not use them^ and that there will be a right of veto and that there 
will be locks"* We cannot agree to this conception, and that is why there is no 
agreement between uSo If we were to undertake the work proposed here by l/lxo Burns 
and Mre Cavalletti, then we should in that case be taking the wrong road; v/e should 
not be seeking ways to solve the basic problems, but we should be concentrating our 
attention during the very limited time left to us on secondary questions which 
provide no solution to our problem of principle and would not bring us an inch closer 
to solving the basic problem which divides us. 

That is the ppinto That is why I wash to refute the allegation of the Italian 
representative that we do not want to seek agreement and therefore reject the wa,y3 
towards it that are proposed to us» We reject them beca.use they do not lead to a 
realistic, genuine solution of the problem but are likely to mislead public opinion « 
Naturally we do not want this and we have, of course, no intention of following that 
path. 

lor^ CAYALLETTI (Italy) (tra,nslation from Frenc h) : I would simply ask 
Mto Roshchin whether he considers absolutely negligible the agreement which, it seems, 
exists on the prohibition of manufacture of nuclear weapons and of assistance in thei?: 
manuf actureo 
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.l^-..?2Si2§M (Uiii^n of Soviet Socialist Republics) (tr anslation from 
^iiSSlSSL)- '^^^'^ I would say i^ that the questions which have been solved in the 
agreement can be seen by collating the Soviet text and the United States text^ where 
perhaps the respective positions coincide « But at the same time I should like to 
stress that the. United States draft treaty is drafted in such a way that its main 
centre of gravity is precisely in the definition of control o Therefore, even if 
several texts of the Soviet and the United States drafts coincide, the structure of 
the United States draft treaty is conta^-ivod in such a way that it relates the basic 
difference to another provision which in fact presents and interprets the basic 
provision of the treaty in an entirely different lights Taking the United States 
draft treaty as it stands, I could say that, for example, article I in the United 
States draft can in no way be understood independently of article IV, which contains 
the key to the explanation; and that key, of course, nullifies in substance the 
concept which might have been drawn from article I. 

That is why I v/ish to say that, no matter how we imderstand certain apparent 
slniiarities in the United States and the Soviet draft treaties, there is in fact 
no casic similarity o There is no similarity in regard to what non-proliferation is, 
Y7ith what criterion and what conception we approach the solution of this basic 
problem; here there are radical differences in our respective positions* That is 
wh.-t we have been talking about during a great many meetings of the Gbmmittee e ¥e 
have to regret that in this respect the Western Powers have not budged from the 
position about which we have said that it cannot serve as a bi^sis for bur negotiations 
here in the Committee. 

M:£jlJI!^^^.1 (India)! This has been a very lively exchange of views among 
the representatives of the nuclear-weapon Powers and their allies, and I think it has 
boon a ve3-y interesting exchange in regard to the differences separatirxg t.h'em.p As 
the Indian delegation pointed out some time ago (ENDC/PV,263, pp* 8 et seg o), there 
is a certain amount of similarity in the approach of the nuclear-- weapon Powers and 
their allies. The basic difference among the nuclear-- weapon Powers is, as Mr. Roshchin 
pointed out, in re^'ard to dissoxnination properly so called, in regard to the question 
of tro.nsfer of nuclear weapons. It is on that issue that a settlement has to be 
reached between the differing opinions of the nuclear-weapon Powers. 
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Mr. Cavalletti asked a question aboui a separate issues the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons. That is a .-separate issue altogether • It is not sometlaing which 
concerns the nuclear-weapon Poworr riIone< In faot^ it is not only a question of the 
miel ear .-weapon Powers tolling the non-nuclear- weapon Powers: ^'Thou shalt not 

manufacture's- it is a question as we have repeated in the past and shall say in 

oh?: future — of balanced obligations and responsibilities of nuclear-weepon Powers 
cvid non-nuclear-weapon Powers o 

The issue that has boon raised and the lively exchange of views that has taken 
place concern mainly^ as .A'Ir< Roshchin rightly pointed out, the question of dissemina- 
tion. The issue to be settled concerns the question of the transfer of nuclear 
weapons and the receipt of nuclear weapons and nuclear-^weapon technology* 

■^^,^_,^Q3if erence decided to issue the folAP^yJi^g. c ommuniq ue : 

"The Conference of the Eighteen-- Wat ion Committee on Disarmament today 

held its 275th plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations, Geneva, under the 

chairmanship of U Maung Maung Gyi, representative of Burma* 

•^Statements were made by the representatives of Czechoslovakia, Canada, 

the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, Italy and India^ 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Tuesday, 26 July 1966, 

at 10.30 a^rn." 

The meeting rose at 12*40 p.m. 



